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Il. SOME REMARKS ON THE IMAGE 
OF EDESSA 


By STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


Historians, justly suspecting the authenticity of the more eminent 

of them, have tended therefore to put them all to one side, for- 
getting that even a forgery can have its historical value; and only the 
theologians have taken notice of them, in their relations to the apocryphal 
improvements on Christian thought and story. This neglect is undeserved ; 
for there are some of them that not only throw important sidelights on 
the history of their times, but even have played an active part in the 
moulding of that history. 

The Image of Edessa, were its authenticity established, would rightly 
have ranked amongst the first of all the holy relics of Christendom; and 
in days when pedigrees were less meticulously scrutinised it indeed 
occupied such a position. Theologians have made it the object of study, 
chiefly from its connexion with the whole saga of King Abgar. For 
example, Tixeront has exposed its false claims in his Les Origines de 
l Église d’ Edesse, and all the other writers on the Edessan church have had 
necessarily to refer to it: while von Dobschiitz in his Christusbilder has 
given it the honour of a long chapter to itself. But for the last thousand 
years, since the days of Constantine Porphyrogennetus, secular historians 
have given it no more than a cursory mention. While the question of 
authenticity is of theological rather than of historical importance, the fact 
that the authenticity was for so long accepted by the world is of great 
historical value, not only as illustrating the state of affairs and mind that 
led to the various stages of its acceptance, but also in that it enabled this 
dim piece of canvas to exercise a direct influence on the destinies of 
Christendom. 

The town of Edessa or Urfa stands some seventy miles east of the 
Euphrates, in a district claimed by geographers alike for Syria, Meso- 
potamia and Armenia. During the last century B.c. and the first two 
centuries A.D. it was the capital of a state called Osrhoene, tributary 
alternately to the Romans and the Parthians and ruled by a line of Arab 


(C Hioni relics have never received their due attention in history. 
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kings most of whom bore the name of Abgar. Christianity reached there in 
the course of the second century A.D. The first bishop known definitely 
to history, Palut, who flourished about the year 200, certainly had pre- 
decessors!; and early in the third century the city authorities had gone 
over to Christianity, under King Abgar VIII (176-213), who was deeply in- 
fluenced by the great but unorthodox teacher Bardesanes. In a few more 
years Edessa, which was annexed to the Roman Empire in 216, had be- 
come the chief centre of Christianity across the Euphrates, and held a 
certain position as the home of native Syriac Christianity in contrast to 
the Hellenism of all the other churches of the Levant. This nationalism 
led to a tendency towards heresy that was continually causing suspicion 
on the part of the orthodox churches; and so the Edessenes sought to de- 
fend themselves by giving their church so irreproachable an origin that 
no one would dare to attack it. 

By the fourth century it was established that the Edessene church was 
founded during the very lifetime of Christ. According to the story that 
everyone believed, King Abgar V of Osrhoene (Abgar Ouchaméa, the 
Black), who reigned from a.D.13 to 50, heard of Christ and sent an envoy 
to Him to invite Him to Edessa. Christ refused the invitation but sent 
back a letter with one of His disciples, Thaddeus or Addai, who con- 
verted King Abgar to Christianity. ‘Thus the church of Edessa was 
founded, though under the persecution of Abgar’s wicked successors it 
practically disappeared. 

Historians should not be so much victims to their scepticism as to dis- 
miss a legend as false, unless they can suggest how it was that the false 
legend arose; for legends are seldom born like Pallas Athene full-grown 
and fully accoutred from one inventive brain. It is easy to show that the 
story of Abgar and Jesus as we now have it is untrue, that the letters con- 
tain phrases copied from the gospels and are framed according to the 
dictates of later theology. But that does not necessarily invalidate the 
tradition on which the story was based; and while we may respect the 
anxious incredulity that characterises modern believers, we should recog- 
nise that there is no reason why King Abgar V should not have suffered 
from the religious curiosity fashionable at that time, and should not have 
heard of the Messiah in Palestine and sent to learn more. I do not, how- 
ever, propose to enter into this difficult question. My concern is with a 
parasitic growth to the story which in a few centuries entirely covered it. 


1 Addai and Aggai, according to Tixeront (Les Origines de l’Église d’Edesse, p. 151). 
The whole question is discussed and a hypothetical solution given in Burkitt, Early 
Eastern Churches, ch. i. 

2 Gutschmidt’s dates, given in Die Kénigsnamen in den apocryphen Apostelgeschichten, 
in the Rheinisches Museum, Neue Folge, XIX, 2, 171. 
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The Abgar legend acquired many additions and accumulations. To the 
further glory of the Syriac church, the number of Abgar’s correspondents 
increased. Miraculous cures were effected. Even the Invention of the 
Cross was given a Syriac turn and Helena became a princess of Osrhoene. 
Of more practical value was Christ’s promise that Edessa should never be 
captured by its enemies. But the chief amongst these additions was the 
story of the Image of Edessa, the True Likeness of Christ. 

The earliest account of the Abgar legend that we now possess is that 
given by Eusebius of Caesarea in his Ecclesiastical History (Book 1, 
Chapter 13) which he published about the year 325, his version is based, 
he says, on documents kept at Edessa. In it there is no mention of any 
portrait of Christ. The next account is contained in the Syriac work 
known as the Doctrine of Addai®, which seems to be an emended and en- 
larged edition of the documents that Eusebius saw at Edessa. I shall dis- 
cuss its date later. 

According to the Doctrine of Addai the messenger sent by King Abgar, 
Ananias, was amongst other things an artist, and during his interview 
with Christ he painted His portrait, which was brought back to Edessa 
and hung in the Royal Palace‘. 

Thus a portrait of Christ enters the story. But for about two centuries 
we hear no more of it: till Evagrius, writing about the year 600, mentions 
as a well-known fact that there is a portrait of Christ, of divine origin 
(@edrev«ros) at Edessa, and he proceeds to tell of its miraculous help in 
the defence of Edessa against the Persians in 5445. The portrait of Christ 
has entered the class of dyeepo7rotnros icons. Rather more than a century 
later John Damascene gives us the full story of its origin®. The painter 
sent by Abgar, he says, could not manage to follow the changes on the 
divine countenance and gave up the portrait in despair. So Christ put 
His napkin against His face and printed His features upon it. The 
acheiropoietos icon has become a Veronica icon. 

Thenceforward this origin was accepted ; but there was still a difficulty 
which, two centuries later, troubled the writers of the court of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogennetus—a school that prided itself on accurate historical 
research. The continuous history of the Image could only be traced back 
as far as the siege of 544. Where had it been till then? The answer that 
they gave was that Abgar’s successors had gone back to paganism and the 

3 There is also a fifth-century Armenian translation extant (Laboudna, Lettre d’ Abgar) 
translated by the Mechitarist Father Alishan (Venice, 1818), and three ninth- and tenth- 
century Greek MSS based on it, the Codex Parisinus 548 of the Bibliothèque Nationale, 
and the Codex Vindobonensis xLv, which gave almost the same version, and the Codex 
Vindobonensis 315 which gives later variants. See 'Tixeront, op. cit. 


4 The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle, ed. and trans. by Phillips (London, 1876), p. 5. 
5 Evagrius, in Migne [Patrologia Graeca], LXXXVI, 2, 2748-9. 
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Image had been walled up; and it was not till the Persian siege that the 
bishop had miraculously discovered it. A lamp was still burning before it 
and during its five centuries of confinement it had managed to reproduce 
itself. Having been discovered, it then miraculously helped in the defeat 
of the Persians. 

Such, roughly, are the various developments in the legend of the Image. 
Subsequently minor miracles were attached to it, dealing chiefly with its 
powers of self-reproduction and the cures that it effected. But these are 
unimportant; the former class arose to explain the extant replicas of the 
Image, for it seemed wrong that mortal hands should copy a divinely 
painted portrait; the latter class belongs to the domain of faith healing, 
that dangerous field placed between theology and medicine that no one 
has dared thoroughly to explore. I shall not deal with these minor 
miracles. Here I want to discuss the real facts that lie behind the meta- 
morphoses, to see how far they illustrate and have affected the course 
of history. 

The first problem is to date the origin of the Image. It is essential here 
to subdivide this question, to separate the legend that Christ had His por- 
trait painted from the actual icon that existed later at Edessa®. The story 
of the portrait first appears in the Doctrine of Addai. Eusebius makes no 
mention of it in his account of the Abgar legend. Now the Doctrine of 
Addai and Eusebius obviously drew their accounts from the same source, 
the documents in the Edessene archives cited by Eusebius. But while we 
know Eusebius to have written his account about the year 320, the Doc- 
trine of Addai seems definitely to be post-Nicene in its theology, that is to 
say, to have been written after 325, though on the other hand it clearly ante- 
dates the religious problems of the fifth century’; and it would probably 
be safe to place it before the translation of St Thomas’s body to Edessa 
in 394—as otherwise St Thomas could hardly have been kept out of the 
story. One may therefore date the first extant version of the legend some- 
where in the middle of the fourth century. But the fact that Eusebius does 
not mention it does not prove that it was not mentioned in the lost ar- 
chives of Edessa. He includes the passages placed immediately before and 
after the portrait episode in the account given in the Doctrine; but he may 
well have suppressed the story of the portrait. He disapproved very 


€ It is here that writers like Tixeront fail, in assuming that a legend at once creates 
the objects that it mentions. Early Christian mentality was not, I think, so invariably 
childish. 

? See the theological discussion in Tixeront, Origines, ch. iii. But he assumes that the 
Doctrine must post-date the visit of Sylvia-Etheria, because she mentions no icon. That 
argument is I think valueless. He is also badly handicapped by the fact that when he 
wrote, Moses of Chorene, who mentions the existence of the icon, was supposed to be 
a genuine fifth-century author. 
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strongly of icons. He admitted that pictures of Peter and Paul and even of 
Christ existed, but he referred to them coldly’; and when the Augusta 
Constantia asked him for an icon of Christ, he snubbed her with an em- 
phatic refusal®. It would therefore be strange if he had mentioned a tale 
that showed Christ Himself to have submitted to portraiture. Eusebius’s 
silence proves nothing. There is also another argument for placing the 
origin of the legend somewhat earlier. In the course of the fourth century 
Veronica legends were beginning to appear; it was beginning to be felt 
that no mortal could ever have painted the divine features, and so icons 
of Christ were given a miraculous origin. The story of the Death of 
Pilate, a Veronica story closely akin to the Abgar legend, dates from this 
century’: while Veronica or Berenice herself sometimes even becomes a 
princess of Edessa!!. The story in the Doctrine of Addai belongs to a 
simpler earlier stage than these. I am inclined therefore to think that the 
tradition of the portrait having been painted is very early—possibly 
Abgar V was a notable patron of the arts—but that Eusebius deliberately 
suppressed it. 

It was the easier for Eusebius to do so, in that no portrait existed at the 
time at Edessa. Of that we can be certain. The lady pilgrim, known some- 
times as Sylvia but more often now as Etheria, who visited Edessa about 
the year 396", never saw it. She was a sightseer of a thoroughness un- 
rivalled even by the modern American ; and, had so interesting a relic then 
existed, she would certainly have referred to it. But though she saw a 
statue of King Abgar and his palaces, she saw no icon of Christ. The por- 
trait was therefore only a tradition to be found written down in the ar- 
chives of Edessa; and the outside world knew of it very vaguely, as was 
shown by the muddled way in which it was sometimes harnessed to the 
story of Veronica. 

This was the position throughout the fourth and early fifth centuries— 
there was the tradition of a portrait having been painted, but the portrait 
itself did not exist. During these years Edessa was being increasingly 
overrun by heresy; the main body of the Edessene church went over to 
Monophysitism, and there was a puritanical atmosphere unsuited to the 
growth of icon legends. The fourth and fifth decades of the sixth century 

8 Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, vii, 18, writing of the statue of Christ that Veronica 
set up at Caesarea Philippi. 

® Eusebius, Epistola ad Constantiam Augustam (in Migne, xx, 1545). 

10 Given in full in Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, pp. 432 ff. 


11 As in the account (written about 400) of Macarius of Magnesia, ed. Blondel (Paris, 


1878), p. I. 

12 I accept the dating given by Weigand (“Zur Datierung der Peregrinatio Aetheriae,”’ 
in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xx, 1-26), who proves that Meister’s date for the pilgrimage 
(533-540) is untenable, but Etheria visited Edessa shortly after the arrival of St Thomas’s 
body there. 
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were the heyday of Monophysitism, thanks to the patronage of the Em- 
press Theodora. Under her protection, in 543 a certain Monophysite, 
Jacob Baradaeus, was consecrated bishop of Edessa, and henceforward 
Edessa was his headquarters for organising the Monophysite church 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia—the church still called Jacobite 
after his name. Edessa, however, occupied another rôle ; it was one of the 
great fortresses that guarded the imperial frontier against the Persians, 
and it was filled with a large garrison drawn from all parts of the empire— 
a garrison unaffected by the Monophysite tendencies of the Syriacchurch, 
and probably served by its own aggressively orthodox chaplains*, 

In 540 King Chosroes I of Persia had declared war on the empire; and 
in 544 he advanced in full force into Mesopotamia and laid siege to Edessa. 
The defence of Edessa was a triumph to Byzantine military engineering. 
The walls of Edessa were tall and strong, but the Persians built a huge 
tower to overtop them: whence from their great numbers they could 
swamp the garrison. But before the tower was completed, the defenders 
burrowed underneath it, made a chamber and filled it with highly inflam- 
mable material and set it alight; they then ostentatiously threw brands 
from the walls. The vast Persian works caught fire from underneath ; but 
the Persians thought that the burning came from above, and so they took 
the wrong steps to extinguish the flames: till at last it was too late and the 
whole edifice was consumed. Thereupon Chosroes raised the siege and 
retired. Such is the account given by Procopius™, writing in the cultured 
circles of the capital and anxious to extol the prowess of the imperial 
soldiery. At Edessa, however, an addition to the story was told. Evagrius 
is the first to mention it. Writing half a century later he attributes the 
flames that saved Edessa to a miracle. Water that had been spattered on 
the holy Image of Christ was, he says, then cast on the Persian edifice and 
at once it burst into flame. Four centuries after the siege we get a full 
story, in the book on the Image written by the disciple of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus. Here we learn that when the siege was at its height 
the Image was discovered by the bishop hidden in the place where Abgar’s 
wicked grandson had walled it up five centuries before. The bishop un- 
earthed it with all due honour and employed it in the successful manner 
described by Evagrius**. 


13 I owe this and the following argument to v. Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, pp. 106 ff., 
where he points out that the bishop of this time was Jacob Baradaeus and offers this 
explanation which I have slightly augmented. 

14 Procopius, De Bello Persico, 1, 12. 

15 Evagrius, loc. cit. 

16 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Narratio de Imagine Edessena, in Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca, CXI. It is also quoted in full in v. Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, Beilage 11. It was 
clearly not written by Constantine himself, but by one of his courtiers. See Rambaud, 
L’ Empire Grec au Xme siècle, pp. 105 ff. 
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It is wrong utterly to reject this later legend, just because Procopius’s 
earthly version makes no mention of it. If he had heard the story he would 
probably have dismissed it as absurd. But almost certainly there is a 
foundation for it, a foundation that explains the origin of the actual icon 
known later as the Image of Edessa. One may conjecture the true story. 
Edessa in the time of Jacob Baradaeus was full of religious strife; and 
the orthodox clergy were anxious to have any weapon to strengthen 
their position. In the stress of the siege, possibly in the course of the 
mining work, an old icon fell into the hands of the orthodox clergy, who, 
knowing the tradition, gave it out to be the portrait of Christ. At so 
desperate a moment it was natural to parade the icon and test its powers ; 
for the divine promise of immunity, the old boast that ‘Christ stands in 
front of our city!” was no longer carrying conviction. Possibly the 
garrison clergy, in touch with the military staff, arranged the intervention 
of the icon to coincide with the completion of the engineering opera- 
tions; at any rate the icon appeared to achieve the desired result, and 
Edessa was saved. 

Such, I conjecture, are the true facts. Procopius, if he heard them, 
would not bother to mention them; but the religious Evagrius liked to tell 
of miracles. By the time of the Constantinian writer the story is some- 
what blurred; a miraculous reproduction is added, a fuller past history 
provided ; the discoverer is the bishop. But underlying his account there 
may well lie a stratum of truth. At the time of the siege there was some- 
where hidden in a wall or a cellar, an old icon, whose origin we cannot 
hope to trace, and there was the old tradition of the portrait sent to Abgar, 
a tradition growing faint in this Monophysite city. Some orthodox cleric 
harnessed the two together as a timely political move against the heretics, 
and thus gave the legend new vitality by providing it with the concrete 
accompaniment that orthodox piety was beginning to demand. 

When the Image emerged into existence it emerged as an “acheiro- 
poietos,”’ an image not made by hands. Probably its sponsors did not 
know the text of the Doctrine of Addai that made the mere mortal Ananias 
its artist ; and anyhow by now it was felt that St Luke alone of mortals was 
holy enough to have been able to portray the actual features of Christ. 
Any portrait not by Luke was miraculous. So the Image of Edessa ac- 
quired a miraculous origin, though at first the miracle that created it was 


1” These words, quoted from the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (ed. and trans. Wright, 
p. 53) were no doubt meant metaphorically to refer to Christ’s promise of immunity to 
which Joshua frequently refers (ibid. pp. 47, 52). But the Constantinian writer seems to 
have heard of some such phrase and to have taken it literally—as was natural, the pro- 
mise by now having been undeniably broken—hence he says that Abgar set up the icon 
before the gate of the city (Narratio, p. 59, in v. Dobschiitz’s edition). 
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unknown or at least unrecorded. To Evagrius and to Moses of Chorene, 
who wrote about the end of the seventh century and probably visited 
Edessa, it remained vaguely an “‘acheiropoietos”’ icon!®, It was not even 
the doyen of the ‘“‘acheiropoietoi”’; the Image of Camuliana had a far 
lengthier and grander history, and its copy, the Image of Melitene, was 
almost as renowned. Both these icons had been translated in glory to 
Constantinople, the former in 586, the latter under Heraclius!®. But in 
the course of the eighth century it was to outstrip them all. 

There were three reasons for this victory. First, the Image of Edessa 
was able to become what we may call a Veronica. Secondly, it was the 
one important “acheiropoietos” left outside of Constantinople. ‘Thirdly 
there was the iconoclastic controversy. 

It was almost inevitable that the Image should become a Veronica. 
Once the idea had been evolved that the divine face could be printed upon 
the napkin that wiped it, any “‘acheiropoietos” that was painted upon 
canvas instead of the more usual wood could hardly escape such an eleva- 
tion% ; and the Image of Edessa, though its actual history did not stretch 
far back, belonged to a family of legends of great antiquity and one which 
had already had connexions with the Veronica cycle. Moreover the Abgar 
legend provided a far completer and more convincing setting for its origin 
than any other icon could claim. We cannot tell when this version first 
appeared, but it was soon generally accepted; when St John Damascene 
wrote, about the year 730, he mentioned the story that the Image was 
printed on a cloth by Christ Himself, in terms that showed that it ad- 
mitted of no dispute. 

The Image was equally helped by remaining in a provincial town—a 
town, too, that was outside of the empire. In the Middle Ages relics 
played almost the same part that old masters play to-day: the rich 
everywhere sought for them and won renown by acquiring them. The 
emperors built up at Constantinople by far the best collection in the 
world. But though this added to the glory of Constantinople, it di- 
minished the glory of each particular relic. The Image which in the village 
of Camuliana seemed marvellous and unique would hardly be noticed 
next to the Seamless Coat of Christ or the Crown of Thorns or the very 
Wood of the Cross. But the Image of Edessa had no rivals in its neigh- 


18 Moses of Chorene in his History of Armenia calls it merely ‘‘the icon of the Saviour— 
Pr’ gichagan badgherin’’ (p. 134. in Whiston’s edition), but in the Geography (p. 362 in 
Whiston’s edition) uses the Armenian equivalent of acheiropoietos, calling it an ‘‘antze- 
rakordz badgher.”’ 

19 Cedrenus, I, 185 (in Bonn edition), Menaeum of the Emperor Tiberius (ed. Imbrius, 
Venice, 1895), pp. 75 ff. 

2 ‘The only variations lay in the question whether the Veronicas were made by water, 
sweat or the blood sweated at Gethsemane. The Image of Edessa at various times claimed 
each of these origins. 
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bourhood, save only its minor companion piece, the correspondence of 
Christ and King Abgar, a relic that seems to have been valued unex- 
pectedly low. Then the fact that it was preserved outside of the empire 
gave it a great advantage over its fellows when the empire fell into the 
hands of heretics. 

But it was the Iconoclastic Controversy that raised the Image of Edessa 
to its greatest eminence. The Eastern world had strangely changed during 
the last two centuries. In the sixth century the Image had been brought 
forward by the imperial authorities to counter the Syrian Christians ; now 
the Syrian Christians were using it to counter the imperial authorities. ‘The 
Moslem conquest had entirely altered the situation. The greater number 
of the Monophysite heretics of the sixth century had been actuated by 
political separatist motives rather than by strong views about the nature of 
Christ. They made no effort to resist the Moslems and most of them were 
converted to Islam. Thus the Moslem conquest purged the Syrian 
churches, and though the orthodox were deprived of political power they 
emerged as easily the supreme Christian sect. They worshipped their 
icons and were proud of them; and their one important relic outside of 
Palestine was now the Image of Edessa. 

In 725 the Emperor, Leo the Isaurian, issued his famous iconoclastic 
decree. There were outcries throughout Christendom; but the most able 
spokesman of all his opponents was a Syrian Christian, John of Damascus. 
Early in the controversy John Damascene introduced the Image of 
Edessa?2. Possibly it had not hitherto been well known at Constantinople ; 
and certainly there were advantages in citing an icon outside the heretic 
emperor’s dominions; but John spoke of it in terms that assumed its 
authenticity to be unquestionable ; and, from the air of triumphant finality 
with which the other champions of image worship mentioned it, it may be 
assumed that the iconoclasts never ventured to challenge its value as 
evidence. 

Certainly, if it were accepted, the Image was an unanswerable argument 
against iconoclasm. There was one other icon which was almost as potent 
a weapon, the portrait of Mary by St Luke, of which she said: “My grace 
will go with it?3.” But while it was possible that even St Luke, just possible 
that even the Mother of God herself might be mistaken, if Christ had 


21 'The whole history of the letter of Christ to Abgar is very obscure. Possibly even in 
the Middle Ages its authenticity was doubted—there was some question whether Christ’s 
message was written or merely verbal (as in the Doctrine of Addai). Certainly it never 
seems to have been regarded as a major relic. Later we are told of two quite distinct oc- 
casions on which the letter was taken from Edessa to Constantinople. 

22 John Damascene, in Migne, xciv, De Fide Orthodoxa, ch. xvi, and De Imaginibus 
Oratio, 1, ch. xxvii. 

23 Quoted by the Eastern patriarchs, see n. 26, p. 247. 
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made a print of His own features, then the Christological argument that 
God cannot be represented falls to the ground; and if Christ sent His 
portrait to King Abgar in lieu of His person, He must have meant the 
portrait to be revered with something of the reverence due to Himself. 
Indeed to the less subtle it offered an argument for unqualified image 
worship”; and as a concrete proof that Christ disagreed with the icono- 
clastic theories it provided the sort of refutation that carried most weight 
in the Middle Ages. Subsequent image worshippers returned to it; the 
patriarch Nicephorus made play with it; the Eastern patriarchs, writing 
to Theophilus, mentioned it along with St Luke’s portrait of Mary” ; and 
Theodore the Studite referred to it not only as a proof that Christ wished 
His features to be perpetuated?’ but also to illustrate how contemplative 
worship is comparatively worthless “unless the mind picture Him in 
man’s likeness on the right hand of the Father—unless one denies that 
the Word was made flesh....Abgar worshipped Christ,” he continued, 
“‘contemplatively2® when he received faith but he worshipped Him more 
manifestly in the miraculous image that Christ sent him”.” The Image 
had become so reputable a theological authority that even the best intel- 
lects of the time were prepared to draw morals from it. 

It was perhaps inevitable, considering the temperament of the average 
Byzantine subject, that iconoclasm should fail. But the orthodox felt that 
the Image of Edessa had helped them to victory, and its credit rose to 
unprecedented heights. It is possible that its now world-wide fame helped 
to popularise Veronica legends in the West. In Constantinople, when 
orthodox emperors sat once more on the throne, it was marked down as a 
relic that must at all costs be secured for the imperial collection. At 
Edessa it became the pride of the town. Even the Moslem emir and his 
followers, who formed the majority of the citizens, though the Koran bade 
them look upon portraits with loathing, felt that it did them credit—the 
Syrian Moslems always held a superstitious regard for Christian relics, 
and a relic so intimately connected with the Prophet Jesus did, quite 
illogically, command a certain reverence. Its fame spread round the 
neighbouring lands, and in Armenia it was thought to be the Veronica 
itself. But it was in the Arabic-speaking lands that men spoke of it most, 
as was shown when next it entered into Byzantine history. 


24 The controversy hung largely on verbal subtleties, the difference between mpos- 
kuvnots and Aatpeia—the former being the worship championed by the orthodox. 

25 Nicephorus Patriarch, Antirrhetica, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, €, 461. He refers to 
it also by implication on p. 260. 

26 Letter to Theophilus, under John Damascene in Migne, XCIV, 352. 

27 Theodore Studites, in Migne, XCIX, 177. 

238 voepos is the word that he employs. 

2 Theodore Studites, in Migne, LXIV, 1288. He refers to it briefly on p. 1153. 
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The public of Constantinople was fickle. After the fall of iconoclasm, 
the religious controversies that occupied the city were the Photian dispute 
and next the question of the Emperor Leo VI’s fourth marriage. In 
neither of these could icons play a part, and so the Image of Edessa passed 
out of men’s notice. But towards the middle of the tenth century, under 
the Emperor Romanus Lecapenus, there was a military revival on the 
eastern frontier. Imperial armies led by the great general John Curcuas 
penetrated beyond the Euphrates into Mesopotamia. Edessa, for the first 
time since the Saracen conquest, became a practicable objective. At once 
men thought of the Image, and the pious old emperor determined to cap- 
ture it. But now there was a curious change in its nomenclature. During 
the iconoclastic controversy the Greek authors, though they knew that the 
Image was a piece of our Lord’s cloth, called it simply an icon. Now 
they all mentioned it as the “ Mavéy\uov,” while the contemporary Arabic 
writers called it the “mandil.” “Mandil” was a word long engrained in the 
Arabic language®, though probably it was originally derived from the 
Latin “Mantile” or ‘‘Mantilium,” our “mantle.” But Mandelion was new 
as a Greek word. Owing therefore to the emphatic pride with which the 
Edessans spoke of their image, the Greeks took over their Arabic name 
for it; and thus, by that roundabout means, another Latin word entered 
the Greek language. 

At last, in the spring of 943, the imperial armies appeared before Edessa 
and seemed likely to take the town. But instead of ordering an assault 
John Curcuas informed the emir that not only would he spare the town 
but he would also release 200 Moslem prisoners if the Image were handed 
over to him. The emir did not know what to do. If he refused, Edessa 
would certainly fall, unless help came from Bagdad—and the authorities 
there were not in a condition to help him. In despair he sent to the khalif 
to ask his duty. 

Once again the Image of Edessa played an active réle in history. John 
Curcuas held up his campaign till the matter was settled, contenting him- 
self merely with raiding Dara and Ras Ain, though all Mesopotamia lay at 
his mercy and he might even have struck a deadly blow against the Ham- 
danids. Meanwhile at Bagdad the khalif sat with his counsellors, and a 
strange debate was held. The cadis whom he consulted were all careful to 
say that of course the Image had no intrinsic value, but at the same time 
they could not bear to let an object so greatly venerated by the Christians 
pass out of their hands. Throughout the speeches there showed the 
curious half-respect that the Moslems held for Christian relics. But at 


3 “Mandil” has in Arabic the plural ‘‘Man-i-dil’”—a form that few foreign words 
ever acquired. It means a cloth or handkerchief. 
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last the wise old ex-Vizier Ali Ibn-Iza, a pillar of blameless piety, con- 
vinced them that the liberation of fellow-Moslems outweighed all other 
considerations. The Image must be given up*!. This decision was carried 
back to Edessa; and in the early spring of 944 Abraham, Bishop of 
Samosata, a town that had recently acknowledged imperial suzerainty, 
was deputed to receive the Image in the name of the emperor. 

Abraham had a difficult task. The Image, as we have seen, had the power 
of miraculously reproducing itself, and two copies existed at Edessa, the 
one in a Nestorian church and the other with the original—this latter had 
come into being to cure a Persian princess, the daughter of King Chos- 
roes. The inhabitants wanted to pass off one of these copies on Abraham ; 
so to avoid all risks he insisted on having all three pictures??. At the same 
time he demanded the letter written by Christ to Abgar. But here he was 
less successful ; the Edessenes managed, it seems, to give him a copy, for 
in 1032 we hear once again that the divine letter was handed over to the 
imperial general and sent to Constantinople®*. The Edessenes, Moslem 
and Christian alike, were very loath to let the Image go. The emir had to 
use all his authority to prevent riots breaking out; and when Abraham, 
accompanied by the Bishop of Edessa, finally set out, a rabble followed 
them to the banks of the Euphrates and would have taken the Image from 
them, had not the bishop’s boat been wafted with miraculous speed without 
the help of oars or rudder across the river. The Image made a short stay at 
Samosata, where many unspecified marvels occurred; then it resumed 
the road to Constantinople. The last portion of the journey was made by 
sea. The Paracoemomenos 'Theophanes met it at the mouth of the 
river Sakaria and escorted it for the rest of the way ; how far the oriental 
bishops travelled is unknown. 

On the outskirts of Constantinople the Image declared its political 
opinions. The reigning Emperor Romanus Lecapenus had twenty-five 
years before usurped the throne of his son-in-law Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetus. Romanus was very old now and the question of his successor 
was becoming acute; would the Emperor Constantine regain control, or 
would Romanus’s sons, Stephen and Constantine, already crowned em- 
perors, oust him? As the Image was lodged at the monastery of Eusebius in 
the Optimatan theme, a possessed man saw it and cried : ‘‘Constantinople, 


31 See the account given in Ali Ibn-Isa by H. C. Bowen (Cambridge, 1928), to whom 
personally I am indebted for information on the Arabic attitude to the Image. 

82 Actually all the reproductions described to us were made on tiles, so the bishop 
should not have had much difficulty. Two copies on tiles were shown to Anthony of 
Novgorod and to Robert de Clari (see below). 

33 The Constantinian writer mentions the letter as coming with the Image, but 
Cedrenus, 11, 501 (in Bonn edition), speaks definitely of the letter written to Abgar by 
the hand of Christ coming to Constantinople in 1032. 
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take the glory and grace, and you, Constantine the Purple-born, your 
realm,” and was straightway healed. On 15 August 944, the Image 
reached Constantinople and passed the night at the church at Blachernae ; 
next day the three younger emperors—Romanus himself was too ill to 
appear—and the patriarch, Romanus’s son Theophylact, took the Image 
in procession round the land walls and the sea walls of the city, then in 
through the Golden Gate to St Sophia. Eventually it was deposited in 
the church by the lighthouse, that is to say, the Palace Chapel of Bucoleon. 
The letter of Christ or its copy was placed there with the Image, but the 
two reproductions of the Image were sent back to Edessa**, 

Miracles continued to accompany it. During the procession through 
the city a paralytic was cured by the mere sight of it. A little later the holy 
hermit Paul (surnamed of Latrum) asked a court official called Photius to 
apply a cloth of the same size to it and then to send it to him. When he 
opened out the cloth St Paul found a complete reproduction of the por- 
trait on it. Unfortunately no one but the saint could see it®®. A somewhat 
similar incident occurred when the young emperors had their special view 
of it—ordinarily it was probably covered over with metal work—an in- 
cident which provides the only information that we have of its appearance. 
When it was displayed to them Constantine Porphyrogennetus saw the 
whole portrait very clearly, but to his wicked brothers-in-law it seemed 
extremely blurred**. It is possible that the young Lecapeni were drunk: 
though in that case it was curious that Constantine, who was notoriously 
fond of stimulants, should have missed the opportunity of drinking too. 
More probably one needed the intense faith that characterised Constan- 
tine to decipher the divine features. To the ordinary mortal the picture 
was in fact decidedly worn and dim; and its worthlessness as a work of art 
or as a portrait helped in the decline of its prestige. 

For, like almost every icon that took the road to Constantinople, magni- 
ficent though the journey was, on its arrival the Image of Edessa fell into 
the background. There were too many rivals at Constantinople. In the 
Bucoleon chapel, where the Image was housed, there were the major 
relics of Christendom, the Crown of 'Thorns, the Wood of the Cross, the 
Holy Blood, the Lance that pierced Our Lord’s side, His Seamless Coat, 
the Sponge that gave Him vinegar, and many others of almost equal rank. 
In such company this smudged piece of cloth was impressive only to 
those who knew its history. However, travellers to Constantinople con- 


34 Narratio de Imagine Edessena, pp. 73-85 in v. Dobschiitz—the fullest and most 
credulous account: Theophanes Continuatus, pp. 432 ff. (Bonn edition), which has slight 
but not inconsistent variations. 

35 «Vita S. Pauli in Latro” in Analecta Bollandiana, x1 (1892), 150 ff. 

36 Theophanes Cont. p. 432. 
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tinued to mention it amongst the objects to be noted in the great collec- 
tion: William of Malmesbury, William of Tyre and Anthony of Novgorod, 
amongst others, put it in their lists, but gave many other relics precedence 
over it; and some visitors like the Scandinavian Nicholas of Thingeyrar 
apparently did not know clearly what it was®’. It was a sad afternoon to its 
great career. 

But worse was to follow. In 1204 the Crusaders, exchanging their piety 
for greed and envy, captured Constantinople, and the great collections of 
relics were destroyed or dispersed. At first those housed in the Bucoleon 
chapel were left where they were as the property of the new Latin emperor. 
But the Latin emperors were extravagant and incompetent. By 1239 
the Emperor Baldwin II was in desperate financial straits. He had sold 
the lead from his roofs, he had even pawned his son, and now he took the 
final step of disposing of his relics. That year the Crown of Thorns 
passed to the Venetian money-lenders, and during the next seven years 
the whole collection followed one by one. When the Venetians put the 
relics on to the market they were all bought up by St Louis, the King of 
France He, however, felt that such a method of acquisition was not very 
satisfactory ; so in 1247 he induced Baldwin to issue a Golden Bull trans- 
ferring all rights of possession from the emperor to himself. Among the 
relics listed in the bull was a holy towel—sanctam toellam tabulae infertam. 
This is the Image of Edessa®. 

So the Image of Edessa journeyed to Paris and found its last resting- 
place in the Sainte Chapelle. But on this journey and in its new home 
the Image was still overshadowed by its neighbouring relics. Conse- 
quently its true fate was hardly known. But everyone knew that it had 
travelled westward; and soon any church that possessed a portrait of 
Christ painted on canvas and could not claim it to be the Veronica—the 
icon at St Peter’s by now had papal approval in usurping that position— 
claimed it to be the Image of Edessa. The Persian author Xavier, who 
wrote about the year 1600 and took an interest in the Abgar legend, said 
that the Image was to be seen at Genoa®®, Others placed it “in titulo sancti 
Silvestri” at Rome*®, Actually it was lying at Paris barely noticed save by 
officials that periodically made an inventory of the chapel treasury. 


37 Their lists are given in De Riant, Exuviae Sacrae Constantinopolitanae, 11, 211 ff. 
Nicholas of Thingeyrar’s maettull is clearly the same as William of Malmesbury’s mantile ; 
but the latter adds ‘“‘quod visui Domini applicatum imaginem vultus eius retinuit,” 
whereas Nicholas does not apparently possess this information. 

38 The bull is quoted in full in De Riant, op. cit. 11, 135 ff. De Riant (Exuviae, 1, clxxxi) 
is certainly right in identifying this toella as the Image. Robert de Clari calls it a touaile 
(ibid. loc. cit.) in his inventory of relics taken at the time of the capture of the city; and it 
occurs at roughly the same place in the Chrysobull as in the various lists. 

89 Xavier, Historia Christi, ed. de Dieu (Leyden, 1694), p. 358. 

40 Baronius, Annales Eccles. ad ann. 944, no. XVI. 
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The end came in 1792, when the godless revolutionaries sacked the 
Sainte Chapelle and destroyed or lost all its contents. And so amid the 
birth pangs of Modern Europe the Holy Image of Edessa passed from 
history. 

Such, briefly, was the career of the Image of Edessa, a career to whose 
active distinction few other pieces of canvas have attained. It had had 
many achievements to its credit. When first it was discovered by the well- 
timed ingenuity of an orthodox priest, it acted as a weapon against Jacob- 
ite heresy; and its efficiency is proved by the readiness with which its 
authenticity was everywhere accepted. Next, with its divine origin thought 
unimpeachable, it was able to act as a weapon against another and far 
more powerful heresy, the iconoclasm that the emperors attempted to force 
upon Christendom, and to provide an unanswerable argument for the 
orthodox. Thenceforward its renown was enormous, particularly in its 
native city where even the heretic Nestorians eagerly preserved a copy of 
it, and this renown was enough to affect the course of a whole Byzantine 
campaign, when John Curcuas threw away triumphs and the chance of 
greater triumphs in the pious and well-praised desire to secure it for his 
imperial master. And underlying these achievements we can watch the 
general flow of ideas in the medieval Levant, how legends grew and 
altered there, and how great a part was played by the Christian subjects 
of the khalifate, whose spokesmen swayed the opinions of Christendom 
and whose relics could have such world-wide glory that the emperors 
longed for them and even the Moslems felt a strange awe for them. The 
Image of Edessa did indeed outlive its greatness. Its last action was to 
provide a little money for the disreputable ruler of a dying empire; and 
there followed five centuries of unworthy obscurity. But its admirable 
activities entitled it to rest; and they entitle it now to be given some day 
the honour of a full-length biography. 


